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Address To Spiritual Superiors* 


Address of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII to the Superiors General 
of Orders and Religious Institutes for Women, (Rome, 
September 15th, 1952) ; 


AS a Father We greet you, beloved daughters, who have come 
in such numbers to the International Congress of Superiors 
General of Orders and Congregations for women, you who at the 
conclusion of your work and at the moment of bringing to light 
the results of your deliberations have come to ask Our Blessing 
as Vicar of Christ. 

When the Sacred Congregation of Religious suggested to Us 
the convocation of this Congress, We felt it Our duty to consider 
the matter carefully: an enterprisé of international character such 
a$ this always demands a great expenditure of time, money and 
personal effort. We must first be certain in each case of its necessity 
or very great utility. In fact We felt obliged to examine very 
carefully the motives presented to Us. And now, the imposing 
assembly which We have here before Our eyes, your expression, 
your whole attitude, assure Us that during these days you have 
been at work with very great will indeed. 

Yes, beloved daughters, the echoes of the Congress which is 
now terminating have shown with what seriousness you regard 
the service of God and how you wish to spend yourselves for your 
religious families and for the Church. That is why you have come 
to Us now for some directives and for a word of consolation and 
encouragement. : 

About a year ago We discussed a series of questions connected 
with the welfare of Teaching Orders and Congregations and their 


adaptation to present needs. Many, indeed most, of the remarks 


which We then made apply to every type of Religious Congrega- 
tion. We would like therefore, to draw your attention to the 
directives which We gave on that occasion. We ask you to accept 
them courageously, because your Sisters will tell you, and your 


* Translated from the French text of the Pope’s Address, in L’ Osservatore 
Romano, 21 September, 1952. 
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own experience will confirm it, that the moment has come to take k 
intelligently into account the actual forms of modern life. * 
We have, moreover, a special reason for speaking to you. You 
know that Orders of Religious women are passing through a 
very serious crisis: there is a decrease in the number of vocations. 
This crisis has not yet reached every country: and even where it 
is felt it has not everywhere an equal intensity. But already in 
several European countries the signs are very discouraging. In 
one region where twenty years ago Religious Life for women 
was in full vigour, the number of vocations has now been halved, 
and that in spite of the fact that formerly, serious difficulties 
hampered the vocations of girls whereas now external conditions 

appear to favour them and one would actually expect a need to ™ 
be on one’s guard against false vocations. 

We do not wish to speak to you in detail about this crisis which 
so much disturbs Us. We shall deal with it on some other occasion. 
To-day We wish to address ourselves to those,—priests or lay- 
men, preachers, orators or writers,— who no longer have any 
words of praise or approval for virginity, dedicated to Christ, 
those who for several years, in spite of the warnings of the Church 
and out of sympathy with her thought, give married life the 
primacy in principle over virginity. They suggest that it is the 
only way to assure the development and natural perfection of 
the human personality. They speak, and write also, without 
uny thought of their responsibility before God and the Church. 
They are among those primarily responsible for a fact about 

‘which we cannot speak to you except with sadness: to-day more 
than ever before appeals which come to Catholic Sisters both , 
from the Christian world and especially from outside it must | 
time and time again be met with a regretful refusal: it is even 
necessary to abandon former activities in hospitals and educational 
establishments,—and all because the number of vocations is 
insufficient for needs. 

For you, these are Our recommendations: In this crisis over 
vocations, make sure that your customs, your way of life; the 
ascetical spirit of your religious families, are not a barrier or an 
obstacle. We have in mind certain customs which although they 
may have had a meaning in some other cultural context have 
none to-day, customs which a young girl, truly good and courage- 
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ous, will find only an obstacle to her vocation. In Our address 
last year, We gave some examples of this. To return for a moment 
to the question of dress: the religious habit ought always to express 
one’s consecration to Christ, that is what all expect and desire. 
But yet, let the habit be becoming and in keeping with the demands 
of hygiene. We are delighted that since last year some religious 
congregations have already taken some practical steps in this 
regard. ‘To sum up: in those matters which are not essential, 
make any adaptation which common sense and rightly ordered 
charity demand. 

Having said this, dear Sisters, We make two very urgent ex- 
hortations. 

(1) A motherly affection in the direction of your Sisters. 

There is no doubt, as psychology suggests, that women in 
authority cannot so easily as menymingle severity and gentleness 
in the proper proportion. That is all the greater reason for cultivat- 
ing your motherly affection. Remember that Vows demand from 
your Sisters as well as from yourselves a very great sacrifice. 
Your Sisters have renounced a family, the joys of married life, 
and the intimacy of a home. It is a great sacrifice, and one of 
supreme importance for the apostolate of the Church, but never- 
theless a sacrifice. Those of your Sisters whose spirit is more 
noble and refined feel that sacrifice more keenly. The words of 
Christ: “He who puts his hand to the plough and turns back is 
not worthy of the Kingdom of God’? finds here its full, and to-day 
more than ever its unreserved, application. The Order, as far as 
possible, must take the place of the family and you, the Superiors 
General must be the first to breathe into the common life of 
your Sisters the warmth of family affection. 

You must be motherly also in your outward bearing,— in what 
you say and in what you write,—even if occasionally that should 
be very difficult for you. Above all, be motherly in your intimate 
thoughts, in your judgments and as far as possible in your senti- 
ment. Each day, ask Mary the Mother of Jesus and our Mother, 
that she may give you the heart of a mother. 

(2) The training of your Sisters for their future work and 
responsibilities. Whether it is a question of education, or the 
art of teaching, or the care of the sick, or artistic activity, or what- 
ever it may be, the Sister ought to be able to say: ‘““My Superior 
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has provided me with a formation which makes me the equal of & 


my colleagues in the world.’”’ Give them therefore the opportunity 
and the means of keeping their professional knowledge up to date. 
That point, also, We developed last year. We mention it again in 
order to emphasise how important it is for the peace of mind and 
for the work of your Sisters. 

You come, very dear daughters, from every part of the world, 
from near and afar. Tell your Sisters that We thank them for 
their prayers which We so very much need; for their good example 
which is so powerful in strengthening many Catholics in their 
faith and in leading to the Church those who are outside the fold. 
We thank them for their work in the service of youth, the sick 
and the poor, and in the mission-field, under forms which are 
varied but invaluable in spreading the faith and unfolding the 
kingdom of Christ within souls. Tell your Sisters that We give 
them all Our affection; that their worries are Our worries, their 
joys our joys; that We wish them particularly the double power 
of courage and patience in working out their own perfection 
and in the apostolate which their Divine Master and Spouse 
has assigned to them. 

As proof of Our fatherly affection and as a pledge of the grace 
and love of the Divine Heart We impart, beloved Daughters, 
to you, to your Sisters and to your work, Our Apostolic Blessing. 


CHARITY 


Charity by which we love God and our neighbour com- 
prehends the length and breadth of God’s entire word. If, 
therefore, you cannot search all the sacred writings, and 
penetrate the secrets of the Scriptures, hold to Charity, on 
which dependeth all. In what you understand, Charity 
is clearly seen. In what you understand not, Charity lies 
hid. So that by holding to Charity, you hold both to that 
which is seen, and that which is hidden, in the Divine Word. 


(St. Augustine, Sermon 350) 


Just For Today 
James O’CONNELL, S.M.A. 


ONE oF the most difficult things in life is to live fully in the 
present. It is easy to allow the past to influence us excessively, 
and it is easier still to postpone the fullness of living until the 
future. Most of us are aware of a sluggishness that paralyses our 
best efforts and that robs them of a perfect keenness. This can be 
very true of our efforts towards sanctity which is the perfect 
fullness of living. A Russian Christian writer, Father Yelchaninov, 
has put an aspect of this matter well: ‘I observe in human beings 
a certain peculiarity from which I infer what seems to me an im- 
portant psychological law. Often people who enjoy a leisure that is 
quite sufficient are nevertheless always tardy in their words and 
actions. There is in them a certain resistance of which they are 
hardly conscious, a resistance to any sort of action whether agree- 
able or disagreeable or indifferent. When it comes to saying, 
undertaking, doing something, they unconsciously put on the 
brakes, performing a number of small, unnecessary acts, so as 
to defer the task which stands before them... . I think this mechan- 
ism can be discovered in every soul; in some cases it amounts to a 
psychotic condition; in sanctity it is effaced.’ 

A covert fear of what the future may demand of us is a deep 
reason why many of us are so far from being saints. We are afraid 


+ to live up fully to the demands of the present because we fear that 


- too much may be asked of us later on. The result is that we do not 
perform our present actions with the perfection and intensity 


of purpose that a true correspondence with God’s Will for us 
would involve. We do not usually lack goodwill. But we don’t 
look straight at things and we shy off from the ‘sacrament of the 
present moment.’ Instead of here and now seeking perfection we 
reserve it for a mythical future that we never reach. Many men 
understand only on their death-beds why sanctity has eluded 
them; why they can offer to God but a small part of the perfection 
He had evidently willed for them. 

We are apt to make use of mental smoke-screens; we stay back 
from a full vision of many deep truths that urge us to more vibrant 
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acts of will; we are afraid that if we look God straight in the face, «; 


so to speak, He will ask us to discard for His sake some of our 
beloved ease. It is not easy in practice to convince ourselves 
that if we give God all our love, we will gain everything and lose 
nothing of what is best in our lives. For instance, we can find this 
hiding from the truth seeping into our relations with Our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament. It is possible for us to find ourselves 
placing a partition between ourselves and the Real Presence 
when we enter a church. We are afraid to let the dead weight 
of a mighty truth tell on us to its adequate extent. It might come to 
demand too much of us! In much the same way we refuse to look 
squarely in the face many other truths and situations. 

We escape to a comfortable mediocrity and assure our con- 
sciences that the escape is purely temporary. If we reflect on the 
saints in situations similar to those we happen to be in at the 
moment, we thank God that in such instances at any rate we are 
not called upon to rise to their stature; seemingly we shall perfect 
ourselves in other situations! So we still keep wishing piously 
that God would let us know the particular way in which He wants 
us to become saints. We hold on for the present to a comfortable 
and inglorious mediocrity and wait for some mystic hour in the 
future when everything will become ideal for advance towards 
sainthood. Graham Greene in his novel, The Power and the Glory, 
catches something of what Father Leen described as the ‘awful 
bitterness in the realisation that comes to the moderately good 
that their whole life has been a great wastage of opportunity.’ 
The priest in the novel waits for execution and thinks over his 
life: ‘I have done nothing for anybody. I might just as well have 
never lived.’ His parents were dead—soon he wouldn’t be even a 
memory—perhaps after all he wasn’t really Hell-worthy. Tears 
poured down his face; he was not at the moment afraid of dam- 
nation—even the fear of pain was in the background. He felt only 
an immense disappointment because he had to go to God empty- 
handed, with nothing done at all; it seemed to him, at that moment, 
that it would have been quite easy to have been a saint. He would 
only have needed a little self-restraint and a little courage. He felt 
like someone who had missed happiness by seconds at an appointed 
place. He knew now that at the end there was only one thing that 
counted—to be a saint. 
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There are two things, then, that rob us of sanctity: our unwilling- 
ness to live perfectly the actual action and our fear to trust God 
for the future. Both of these are intimately connected with the way 
in which we let our outlook become clouded. Christ’s attitude 
to life was supremely different. A sense of the perpetual urgency 
of His Father’s mission never left Him. Each action That he was 
required to do He did with a complete intensity and perfection of 
purpose. Its results He left to His Father’s disposition; He was not 
required to offer His Father success but only entire obedience. 
His human Heart was torn at the shame in which His life was to 
end on Calvary. But He knew for all that that His was no failure 
because He had acted as His Father had willed. ‘Our Lord’s way 
of acting was not vitiated by this habit of thinking the future 
always of more importance than the present. He may be said, 
in a certain sense, to have lived for the instant in which He was 
acting . . . . His attention was wholly given to the particular work 
that lay ready to His hand to-accomplish. The doing of the thing, 
as being something appointed Him by His Father’s Will, was 
all-important in His eyes’ (Leen). 

It is a subtle temptation to shirk a seemingly barren task that 
duty demands we do for the sake of a work in which there appears 
to be more room for doing good. Though we do not actually 
disobey, we can impress superiors or others that a drab task is not 
suited to our energies and we escape to one where our talents 
find freer scope. So we shirk work where pure charity could 
become active and turn to activity that gratifies our self-love as 
well as our love for God. We forget that we all work as one great 


“community and that in. the communal activity the talents we 


suppress or have to leave unused may well be those that glorify 
God most in the long run. This does not mean that we must not 
try to offer God every talent we own. But it does mean that we 
offer them in the tasks His Providence offers us. In the last resort 
He wants not our good works, our work for the sick or our work for 
social justice or our work for. the spread of the Church, but our- 
selves. If we give ourselves completely to Him, everything else 
will fall into order. 

Love and freedom must be won anew each day; they must be 
won in each task of each day. We must remember, too, that God’s 
work is never done in conditions that seem ideal, never as we should 
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have imagined or chosen. God’s own saints, wherever they are, — 


fix their eyes on Him and try to work out a perfect will, His and 
their own locked in His. We do not know, He knows; we do not 
understand, He understands; we cannot, He can. The law of 
our life is struggle and often struggle in the dark. But God is always 
near us. If we could see in the daylight for a moment, we would 
be surprised to see His joy in the efforts that seem to us so poor. 

Now is the acceptable time. We can look for no magic idea or 
alteration to come that will transform our lives or illumine them. 
In the lives of the saints there is no tomorrow. To convey this 
idea the little St. Teresa wrote a poem that had as its refrain: 
Just for today. The morrow is in God’s hands; we can trust Him 
for the future. Enough for today are its own evils. In our quest 
for holiness we have but to co-operate with God’s grace in each 
single action. Conditions may never seem ideal but they always 
are. Fail we inevitably will at times. But God will crown with His 
glory the efforts of those who are always beginning again and who 
never cease to struggle manfully. ‘And in doing good, let us not 
fail. For in due time we shall reap, not failing. Therefore, whilst we 
have time, let us work good’ (Gal. 6, 9-10). 


1 Cf. Maud Monahan, The Life and Letters of Mother Fanet Erskine Stuart, 
pp. 484, 213. 


DEUS CUI PROPRIUM EST 


O God, Whose proper character it is to be merciful always 
and forbearing, hear our prayer and grant, that we and all the 
members of Thy household who are held in bondage by the 
chains of sin, may be set at liberty by the tender clemency 
of Thy fatherly love. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

(The Missal) 
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Outside the Church, No Salvation 


Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 


WE UwseED to get round the old saying: ‘Outside the Church, no 
salvation” by invoking the soul of the Church and by saying that 
all in good faith really belonged to the soul of the Church, though 
not explicitly united to the body. This formula was, I gather, 
frowned on by the Vatican Council; and surely, not without 
reason, for it is difficult to see how anyone can really belong to 
the soul of anything, to the inward, vital reality of it, and yet be 
wholly divorced from the outward organism. To belong outwardly 
but not inwardly is simple enough; not so the reverse. 

But in reality the true significance of the phrase is much deeper, 
much simpler, much more satisfying. It rests upon the real rela- 
tionship between Christ and His Church. In one sense it is not 
true to say that Christ founded a Church if by that we mean that 

. long ago He set up an organism, visible, authoritative, and promised 
to look after it and assure its permanence. That is the Anglican 
version of Christianity. It is, in some sort to equate Christ with 
other great founders Confucius or Buddha or Mohammed; or— 
to keep within the Christian frontiers—to a Benedict or a Francis. 
Both these founded organisations which persist down the cen- 
turies and which embody—for the world’s well-being—some 
measure at least of what the founders meant them to show forth; 
but the founders are dead. It is not so with Christianity. The 
Church is not merely something which Christ founded long ago: 
it is something which He is. “I am Jesus whom you are per- 
secuting’’ He said to the astounded Saul, who fancied he was 
merely dealing with a dead man’s followers. 

Here then is a fundamental issue. It embodies a radical diver- 
gence between. the Catholic and Protestant view of the Church, 
As Christ was enshrined, during his life on earth, uniquely in the 
one physical frame that was His, so now He functions still in and 
through His mystical body the Church. As ever, the channel of 
revelation and redemption is one and uninterrupted, whether 
we think of its source, grace and truth came by Fesus Christ, (John, 
I, 17.), or its perpetuation, Behold I am with you all through the 
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days that are coming, until the consummation of : the. world; (Matt. 
28, Z0.): 

We are in a better position now to see the deep significance of 
the phrase: Outside the Church, no salvation, Christ is the one 
source of salvation: all are agreed on this: outside Christ there 
can be no salvation. But Christ and His Church are one; so, to be 
wholly beyond the reach of the Church, utterly alien to its grace, 
is to be off the way of salvation. The difficulty is for anyone to 
put himself wholly outside the Church, beyond, that is to say, 
the reach of Christ operating in and through it. The Church is 
like the air we breathe, vital to all alike, everywhere inescapable— 
unless deliberately blocked out,—pure upon her own hills, but 
here and there polluted. Catholicism is not one among many 
religions: it is the only religion, the only link, that is, between God 
and the world. Whatever of vital spiritual value may be found 
elsewhere, whatever of truth and strength and comfort may be 
drawn out therefrom is all due to the fact that the Church exists 
with its Christpower seeping in everywhere, operating in the world. 
And it is not as though if Christianity went the world would 
simply revert to its pre-Christian character. All that was of value 
in pre-Christian creeds was drawn in advance from the Christianity 
that was to come, half-glimpsed as it was by so many prophets and 
philosophers and poets. ! 

The pressure then of goodness and truth is inescapable, do 
what man will to elude it: not invincible—that is never God’s 
way— but it cannot be wholly and always avoided. One remembers 
a phrase of Faber’s “No soul has ever been lost into which God 
has not looked with bright eyes of love and been deliberately 
rejected”? or Newman’s reflection on the grace of light coming 
once, but, once rejected, never coming again. Wherever any 
measure then of truth and goodness prevails, or, even moment- 
arily, makes its appeal—that is due to the fact that the Church 
exists in the world, enshrining the living and pragmatic Christ. 
To eliminate the one would be to eliminate the other. 

Despite, however, this ambient pressure of Christ it is possible 


to put oneself out of His reach. This must be a very deliberate. 


1How perfectly Browning got hold of this truth in his gorgeous poem Saul, 
2 From, I think, The Creator and The Creature. 
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and culpable thing indeed, not simply an accident of birth or 
country. Very marked is the distinction that seems to be drawn 
by the Pope in his Mystici Corporis Domini between those who 
have miserably cut themselves off from the Church, (s 21 in the 
C.T.S. edition), and those whom an unhappy far-off breach of 
faith and unity has separated—as the Pope puts it—from us, 
(s 101), i.e. from communion with the Holy See. Amongst these 
latter many certainly may be found—who again in the words of 
the Holy Father—“‘are related to the mystical body of the Redeemer 
by some unconscious yearning or desire.” (s 102). 

But, it may now be asked, how can the Church possibly pro- 
vide the essential requisites of salvation for those who have never 
heard of her, or for those who still cling to that travesty of her 
which centuries old perversion of truth has inculpably lodged 
in their minds, and who hate her, or for those vast multitudes 
who know of her by name and regard her as irrelevant to their 
eternal destiny? The answer is at once simple and profound : 
the Mass is the answer. Just as none can, so to speak, immunize 
himself from the fact of the atonement, however much, con- 
sciously or, unconsciously, he may endeavour to dissociate himself 
from it, so too is it with the Mass. The Mass like Calvary is in- 
eluctable. Individuals may dissever) themselves from it of set 
purpose or through ignorance or mischance, but the world cannot 
miss it. It supremely is the link binding earth to heaven,* the one 
religio joining man to God. The Mass is the counterpart in the 
world to that pressure of evil which Our Lord calls scandal. 
“Tt must needs be’’, He said “‘that scandals come; yet woe to that 
man by whom the scandal cometh.” So it is with the pressure 
of good—The Mass: its place in the world is indestructible 
though no individual need be involved in its splendours against 
his will; yet. does it remain for all that, pro totius mundi salute, 
a vast ambient “‘goodness’’, encircling the whole world and am- 
bitious to win to itself each single soul in it. 

The Mass, then, transcends the Christian frontiers and covers 
every land: and so too does Prayer. The Church is constantly 
praying for all those who in one way or another are outside her 


%So St. Gregory the Great; Dialogues 1V, 58: and St. Gregory VII. quoting 
his predecessor—in a letter to the Countess Matilda ‘‘terrena coelestibus 
jungi”’; (Ep. XLVII; lib. I: P.L.148). 
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fold: them also I must bring. The Liturgy abounds in such prayers; 
the contemplative religious Orders have a special foot upon that 
accelerator: and the prayers of our children are ape turned 
towards that quarter. 

In such ways then, and in others too, Christ continues to work 


on in the world. All is due to Him; J am the vine: yet all depends on > 


His Church; you are the branches: the branches which themselves 
are the sole channels to the world of Christ’s redeeming fruit. 
Thus then the phrase; Outside the Church no salvation: takes 
on an entirely new significance and is seen as an affirmation of 
the truth of Our Lord’s all embracing purpose to save all ex- 
pressed in the words: To you I will give the Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. How far astray is that petty conception, so often attribu- 
ted to the phrase by non-Catholics; Unless you turn R.C. you 
will be damned: its real meaning is: If-salvation is to be yours, 
and there is every reason to hope that it will be, it will be yours 
owing to the fact that the Church exists and lives on with a divine 
activity in the world. You may never even have heard of her, 
you may hate what you have heard, but still whatever saving sense 
you may have of God,—Creator and Rewarder—has been brought 
into your soul and mind and heart by that pragmatic, reality 
which is the Catholic Church. She is the lamp that holds “the 
light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this world.” 
Culpably and deliberately to recognize and reject her is fatal 
indeed; but .how often some glimmer of her brilliance, perhaps 
quite unsuspected may enter into a soul, enlighten and save: 
it is the only way. 
“ Think, for example, of St. Teresa of Lisieux praying so earnestly for the apostate 
Carmelite, P. Hyacinthe Loyson. He died, still indeed officially unreconciled, 


but holding a crucifix some true friend had put into his hands and saying 
“O, mon doux Jesus’’. 
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The Importance of Thinking of 
Heaven — 
J. Murtacu, S.M.A. 


ST. Tuomas has described the spiritual life as a movement 
towards an end. This end he identifies with God, or, from the 
point of view of the wayfarer, the enjoyment of God or happiness. 
He shows that the end must be first in our intention that we must 

_ have a clear idea of what we are striving for, because without 

% this perception of the end the journey towards God would never 
be begun in earnest. “If you remove this principle there will be 
nothing to move the appetite.”’ “If there were no last end, nothing 
would be desired.”’! It is the thought of heaven, therefore, which 
sets the soul out on the way of Christian perfection. 

The idea of heaven is for all religions the ideal of the perfect 
life. It sets an ideal which the soul cannot surpass on earth. It 
conditions our conduct here. We try to realise on earth what the 
perfect life hereafter will be. Our conduct here will normally 
be less perfect than the ideal but it cannot reach a higher moral 
level. What we decide are to be our eternal activities will decide 
the nature of our activities here below. Our joys on earth will be 

_ those we believe we shall enjoy for eternity. It is at once apparent 
that our idea of heaven will have very practical results in our 
daily lives. 

bys _ This becomes clear from-a consideration of the relation of the 

_ idea of heaven of non-Christian religions with the ideals of per- 
fection of the adherents of these religions. In the religion of Red 

_ Indians, for example, the connection is apparent. Red Indians 

_ have described their heaven as a happy-hunting ground. Eternity 
will consist in a never-ending expenditure of physical energy. 
On earth too, their ideal of the perfect man will be the perfect 
hunter. In practice Red Indians found their highest activity and 
highest joy in physical activity, in hunting. Of course, all this 

refers to the state of the Red Indians before their absorption in 
the complex civilization of the United States and their adoption 
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of Christianity. It was a low ideal and the conduct of the mass of 
Red Indians never rose far above a standard that was essentially 
animal. They had highly developed sense lives, little that was 
specifically human and less that was supernatural, Their higher 
powers, intellect and will were underdeveloped, while the world 

of grace was unknown to them. 

The heaven of Buddhists is called Nirvana, a state of bliss 
arrived at through the extinction of all desire. It is a negative 
state, the state of being indifferent to all created things. It is as 
though Catholics were to assert that the end of life is mortification. 
This would be a heresy for the end is charity or the possession of 
God, while detachment or mortification is a means, though an ‘ 
indispensable means, to the end. Having raised detachment to 
the dignity of the end, Buddhists find the highest virtue in detach- 
ment. Hence the insistence on asceticism and indifference in 
Buddhism. Because their heaven is a negative state, the virtues of 
Buddhists on earth are negative virtues. Catholic saints have 
practised extreme asceticism at times, but, they always were aware 
that such exercises were not the end and they always directed 
them to the increase of love in their souls. 

In Islam the idea of heaven has very practical consequences 
in the lives of the Prophet’s adherents. For Moslems heaven ts a 
place of sensual enjoyments. Mohammed described the delights 
of heaven as those of the senses, of eating, drinking and even more 
carnal joys. It is said sometimes that he meant by these descrip- 
tions to describe spiritual joys and that he was speaking meta- 
phorically. Be that as it may, his followers have taken him literally. 
Is it to be wondered at that Moslems seek their joys in carnal ® 
delights, that celibacy to them, with the exception of small groups 
of ascetics whose inspiration was originally Christian, is un- 
thinkable, that the Christian ideal of conduct is to be rejected 
because it is too difficult? The Islamic idea of heaven has moulded 
the everyday conduct of Mohammedans. 

So too the Christian conception of heaven has: very important 
results in the life and daily conduct of Christians. The Christian 
heaven consists in the vision and love of God, seen face to face, 
In heaven the powers of the soul are aided by God to see Him as 
He is in Himself. It means that the human intellect, raised above 


itself works at its highest capacity on the highest possible Object, 1 
: 
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God Himself, and that the human will loves Him to the limit 
of its powers. 

The life of the Christian on earth is conditioned by this vision 
of the end. For him perfection here will consist, not in a highly 
developed sense life, nor in the negative virtue of detachment, 
essential though it be, nor again in pleasure, but in the activity 
of these same highest powers, raised above themselves by grace, 
about the highest of all objects—God, seen not by vision but by 
Faith. The life of the Christian who takes heaven seriously will 
manifest a strong effort to live by the highest virtues of Faith, 
Hope and Charity. According to St. Paul the thought of Our Lord’s 
risen body should stir us up to seek supernatural goods. “‘There- 
fore, if you have risen with Christ, seek the things that are above, 
where Christ is seated at the right hand of God. Mind the things 
that are above, not the things that are on earth.’’? 

The effect of meditation on heaven will have the effect of 
raising us up above the love of this world’s goods and pleasures 
and will render much easier the practice of virtue. Assiduous 
reflection on the glory of heaven will make our lives on earth 
full of the supernatural spirit of heaven. This is what Fr. Grou 
says in his Meditations on the Love of God: ‘The thought of 
heaven, which. seems specially to belong to the virtue of hope, 
is well suited to incite us to love, ... In Heaven, what will all 
my joy and glory consist in? In loving. What shall I do during 
eternity? That which God himself does: I shall love.”’* And again, 
“But what shall we aspire to upon earth, if not to that life of love.’’? 
Is it not to such a life that God calls me in Heaven? That life 
where I shall find perfect bliss and beatitude—is not that the 
one object of my desires? And yet I would not begin it onearth!”’4 

The thought here expressed is, of course, found in the liturgy, 
especially in the prayer of the Mass of Our Lord’s Ascension 
which we should make our own, “Grant, we implore Thee, O 
Almighty God, according to our belief in the Ascension into 
heaven of Thine only-begotten Son, Our Redeemer, that our 
minds also may dwell in heavenly places. Through the same Lord 
(lsd 
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Simplicity In The Christian Life 


JEROME TONER, O.P. 


TOO FREQUENTLY, what the Church does for the poor is taken 
for granted; but when it is seen to have friendly relations with the 
rich, there is often a disloyal cry of criticism, and communists 
have not been slow to utilise this weakness in the Catholic mind. 
Most people are pleased to hear of the canonization or beatifica- 
tion of a priest or nun who has lived in the service of the poor; 
but I have known people to doubt the heroic sanctity of one who 
would spend himself in the service of the rich . . . Clerical criticism 
of state welfare plans is sometimes construed as yet another sign 
of favouritism towards the rich. It is said that priests oppose the 
welfare plan because it threatens to fleece the rich in favour of the 
poor. What people overlook is that the rich must be saved too, 
and that they can only be saved by being told how to be rich also 
in virtue. The Church has at no time changed from the attitude 
of Our Lord to riches. The Church, and perhaps the Church alone, 
has urged and beseeched the rich to use their possessions in the 
service of God and His children. Every orphanage, every good 
work, even the treasures of Christian art, are only some of the 
results of the constant beating of the Church on the doors of rich 
men. And because of this, some have said that priests court favour 
with the rich—that they visit them. In’ particular instances, 
there may be reason for honest and prudent criticism; but many 
priests and even the Holy Father himself, have had occasion again 
and again to call on the rich to be worthy of their vocation. 


* * * * 


The Holy Father, in his address to the cardinals, archbishops 
and bishops, who came to assist at the definition of Our Blessed 
Lady’s Assumption paid special tribute to the liberality of the 
rich in answering the call he made on them immediately after the 
war. Besides this compliment, however, as any good father might, 
he pointed out some faults. He said—‘‘We do not withdraw or 
recall the praises we have given before. But it cannot be ignored 
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nor denied that the seeking after pleasures and luxury which 
bursts like a torrent, does not flow by without touching Catholic 
men, and even here and there penetrating their confines. The 
Church, with the kind and indulgent heart of a mother, does not 
curtail liberty, except in those things which do not fit in with the 
simplicity of Christian life, and with the keeping of moral laws, and 
the duty by which we are bound to help in another’s need. Is it 
not true that joy is the characteristic and distinguishing note in 
Catholic peoples? Yet it is not lawful that the much sought after 
amusements of life should outpass just and honourable limits.’ 

This is only one of many points raised in this discourse which 
show how keenly Our Holy Father observes the world of souls. 
I think it is not without reason that he considers excessive pleasure- 
seeking as pre-eminently a sin against the simplicity of Christian 
life. For even though Catholic sociology is always insisting on the 
need for a minimum of comfort as a help towards the virtuous 
life, yet it is equally strong in asserting that excessive riches and 
comfort can be an obstacle to Christian perfection. 

Jesus taught this lesson by the example of His own life; for 
“though rich, He became poor for your sakes, that by His poverty 
you might be made rich.” (II Cor.8:9). He warned his disciples, 
‘indeed, I tell you that it is difficult for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of God’. (Matth. 19:23). In other places Our Lord 
gives reasons for this difficulty. ‘““No one can serve two masters; 
for either he will hate the one and love the other, or he will be 
devoted to the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God 
and Mammon.” (Matth. 6:24). We must not allow riches to 


master us. For “the lamp of thy body is thine eye. If, therefore 


thine eye be single, (sound) thy whole body shall be full of light; 
but if thine eye be blind, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 
If, therefore, the light within thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness.”’ St. Augustine interprets ‘the eye’ in this text as meaning 
the intention of our will. And in this consists the first danger of 
riches; they can divide our allegiance between God and the world, 
and we can persuade ourselves that it is possible to be wholly 


_ intent on amassing earthly riches or in the enjoyment of them 


and at the same time wholly intent on our heavenly treasure. 
Thus, Christian life looses its simplicity of purpose; one can no 
longer say with sincerity—‘for me to live is Christ, to die is gain.’ 
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There have been rich men who have filled a worthy place in 
the order of God’s Providence. They were stewards of property, 
who used all their wealth in the service of God and their fellows. 
They were faithful to the vocation which the inheritance or 
acquisition of riches brings with it, and they accepted riches 
like others accept intellectual talents, in a spirit of loyalty to 
God’s trust. We might praise such men in the words of Holy 
Scripture: 

‘Blessed is the man who lives, 

For all his wealth, unreproved, 

Who has no greed for gold. 

Shew us such a man, 

And we will be loud in his praise; 

Here is a life to wonder at. 

A man so tested and found perfect 

Wins eternal honour..... 

His treasure is safely preserved in the Lord’s keeping, 

And wherever faithful men are met, 

His almsdeeds will be remembered.’ 

(Ecclus. 31:8-12). 

Worthy of such praise was Jacques-Joseph Harmel, the grand- 
father of Leon Harmel. We read in his will: 

“Keep very carefully the heritage of simplicity which I have 
left you. Luxury is the ruination of families; often it disunites 
them, and it offends God. So don’t take your headline from worldly 
people for whom success is the beginning of a life of show in 
which their vanity seeks an empty appeasement. Let the style 
of your house and the manner of your living be simple and always 
well below your position. Let a certain austerity which is more 
becoming for Christians, dominate your life and your household 
affairs. I could not insist too much on this point. Acting in this 
manner, you will accustom your children to that simple life 
which is the guarantee of good morals and prosperity ...... 
In our time, luxury is a bent which draws us down even without 
our realizing it. It is a wave of thought, an atmosphere which one 
breathes in and which gets into us little by little. Everything in 
the world extols luxury and carries it to us; it has almost become a 
Vittles reese In whatever position you find yourselves, love the 
poor. If your fortune grows, give away a part of what has been 
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given you. If you are less fortunate, give less. But lucky or un- 


lucky, give of yourselves to your suffering brothers. The gift 


of money is nothing if you do not give your heart.’ 

The three generations of. Harmels that have followed him 
have been obedient to these counsels. The simple tradition of this 
family of French Catholic industrialists has not changed. 


* * * * 


St. Paul wrote to his young disciple Timothy who was at that 
time in Ephesus—a populous centre of wealth and influence, 
of pagan luxury and vice— “‘As to the rich in this present world, 
enjoin them not to think highly of themselves, nor to set their 
hope on uncertain wealth, but rather on the Living God, who 
richly furnishes us with all things for enjoyment. Charge them 
to do good, to become rich in noble deeds, to be liberal, sociable, 
thus treasuring up for themselves an excellent foundation for the 
future, that they may lay hold upon what is really life.” (I Tim. 6:17). 
The same thought was in Our Lord’s mind, when He drew a 
lesson for rich people from the conduct of the unjust steward— 
“TI say to you, make for yourselves friends by means of the un- 
righteous mammon, so _ that, when it shall fail, they may receive 
you into the eternal dwellings.”” (Luke 16:9). There is, there- 
fore, a way by which wealthy people can keep their singleness of 
purpose, and the simplicity of their love for God. They must accept 
property as stewards who will ward over it in their own interest 
and in the interest of the community. This, by the way, is the form 
of Communism which alone can oust real Communism. ‘The 
wrath to come—that is what Communism is. And we can flee 
it only by repentance and repentance itself means Communism.” 

In riches, there is yet another danger. For it is one thing to have 
simplicity of purpose and another to have simplicity of attention. 
If riches can distract one from the simplicity of loving God above 
all things, they can also draw one away from the thought of God. 
This can happen not only to those miserable people who are 
always counting their money, but even to a greater number of 
people who are forever spending it on distractions. It is this greed 
for distractions from life that is forcing the cost of living to un- 
precedented heights. Few people really love money for its own 
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sake—that is a disease of the mind; most of us love it because 
it can buy what we want, and when we have‘a lot of it, there is 
a temptation to multiply those wants, and thus live above our 
means. Even those who can afford to do so, can be said to live 
above their means. Because means in the strict sense of the word 
are the things which are necessary to get us to the end of life— 
they are means to an end. Once one seeks a thing beyond one’s 
means, there is a danger of making too much of trifles. I think 
it is this form of the sin against the simplicity of Christian life, 
which Our Holy Father the Pope is speaking of. We in Ireland 
cannot consider ourselves above criticism. 

The simplicity of Christian life is largely the prayer of simplicity. 
Riches, however, are an obstacle to prayer in so far as they provide 
so amply for our material needs, that people who are not conscious 
of their own spiritual poverty or the needs of the entire mystical 
body of Christ are not inclined to ask God for anything. Riches 
in so far as they make life so full of ‘trifling distractions that there 
is no quiet for the simple prayer of lifting one’s mind to God 
are far more destructive of Christian life. Is not this the danger 
to which Our Lord alludes in the parable of the Sower? The seed of 
God’s Word, “‘falling among briars are they that have heard the 
Word with delight; yet as they go on their way are choked by the 
anxieties and riches and pleasures of life, and bring no fruit to 
maturity.” (Luke 8:14). 

There can be different classes, and higher and lower levels of 
living, but there is always for us Christians a level of living beyond 
which life is no longer simple enough to leave room for God. 
In the lowest level of society, there is the distraction of need and 
misery, and in the highest the distractionof abundance and pleasure. 
St. Thomas speaking of the Incarnation says: “since man is 
deemed by God to have such dignity, and since he is so near 
to God that even God wished to become man, it is unworthy of 
him that he should enslave himself to things lower than God.” 
For the highest level of life is the life of grace and prayer, and a 
level of life which is too complex for the simplicity of that life is 
inhuman and unworthy of the Christian dignity, There is a great 
danger in too high a standard of living. We can have too much 
to eat and too much to drink and far too much to divert our atten- 
tion from what is really life. When such things superabound, 
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the simplicity of Christian life fades out. What Chesterton said 
so wisely in another context will not be without meaning here— 
“so died the great Pagan Civilization—of bread and circuses and 
forgetfulness of the household gods.”’ 


MANY WAYS TO GOD 


Do not model thy doings on what this or that one does. 
That is naught but blindness. For the ways that lead to God 
are as many and as varied as the characters of men. What 
would be life for one, for another would be death; grace 
adapts itself to the temper and the nature of him on whom 
it is bestowed. Do not look, therefore, at the way in which thy 
neighbours do their deeds; look rather at the virtues which 
give lifeto what they do; look at their humility; look at their 
meekness, look at the other virtues they possess. But as for 
ways of doing things, do the things that are demanded by 
thine own vocation. For this is fundamental: to look at that 
vocation to which God has called thyself in person, and 
to follow it to its perfection. Look at this with unremitting 
care and keep it close before thy eyes, till it is as familiar 


to thee as the palm of thine own hand. 
(From John Tauler, O.P., Sermon 81). 


Tortured Souls* 


JaACQUES-BENIGNE BOSSUET 


THERE are souls whose plight is an object-lesson of the way 
in which we all depend on God. ‘Their state is such that their 
will is slipping from under their control at every moment and 
they are ever on the point of falling, or of yielding consent to 
sins which even great sinners scarcely commit. And though they 
experience inexpressible yearnings arising from the love of God, 
yet they are also often subject to terrible revulsions in which 
they feel their attitude towards their neighbour to be such that 
it is not possible they can have the love of God; for that love, 
which sweetens all it touches, is incompatible with the bitter 
feelings which possess them, and to which at every moment they 
feel themselves on the point of consenting, or actually giving 
consent. 

God’s purpose in dealing with them thus is to keep them bound 
to Himself by an entire and unceasing self-surrender to His will. 
They are like a person who, but for the hand of one who holds 
him fast, is ever on the point of falling over a precipice or into 
some fearful chasm, and who therefore keeps fast hold of that 
hand, fully realizing that the instant it lets go of him he is lost. 
So it is with these souls and their dependence on the hand of God. 
They must know by faith, and their own experience brings it 
home to them, that what grace produces in the soul is not to be 
compared to a house which once it has been built, can thereafter 
stand of itself without the builder’s help. Rather is it like the sun- 
light diffused throughout the atmosphere. For this cannot, once 
emitted by the sun, continue thereafter to shine of itself. The 
sun must renew its existence at each successive moment. It is 
the same with the pious soul that has been made just. It has 
not been made just, as it were once and for all, and in such a way 
that now of itself it can continue to be just. It has been made just, 
in such a way that at every moment it is still being made just, 
and defended against the powers of the reign of sin. All its reliance, 


* Extract from a Letter of Bossuet to a newly appointed Mistress of Novices 
(Germiny, 22 Oct., 1687. Oeuvres, Tom. xi, Paris 1747, pp. 183 ff). 
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therefore, must still be upon the unseen hand of Him who is 
upholding it at each successive moment, and who is unceasingly 
forestalling it by His graces and filling it with holiness and justice. 

The souls of whom I speak feel impelled to make new efforts 
daily to destroy the sin that is within them, and their sinful in- 
clinations. They want to destroy self, and they cut themselves 
to pieces, as it were, by austerities and disciplines in an effort 
to put self to death. They are always asking to be ordered to do 
something practical to root out their evil inclinations. But they 
have been given one means alone to overcome the power of sin 
that dwells in them: this complete and single-minded surrender 
of themselves at every moment into the hand of God which holds 
them up. They must rely on that hand and on it alone, and sur- 
render to its keeping their will and their salvation as blessings 
which must be theirs on no other terms but the sheer and gratui- 
tous mercy of the Lord. 

As for the desire which moves them to undertake austerities, 
it springs from.a two fold source. The first is zeal for the justice 
of God. This draws them on to undertake to do away with sin, and 
to punish it in themselves as it deserves. And it is a good thing; 
but it must be kept within bounds; for, to punish sin as it deserves 
would require nothing less than the punishment of hell itself. 
The second source of this desire for austerities is the soul’s cons- 
ciousness of its own awful weakness and of the weight of the 
temptations by which it is overwhelmed. This impels it to react 
always by some fresh effort of its own, and to prescribe for itself 


some course of cure which will free it from its trouble. More 


often than not, all this is nothing else but self-esteem; the self 
esteem which feeds itself by saying: ‘I do this, I do that, I have 
made this vow, I say those prayers, I practise these mortifications, 
I do those works of penance’,—persuading itself that it will gain 
its end by what it is and what it has of itself. The whole thing is 
usually an illusion, which ends by leading on souls to terrible 
extremes. They lose their head and grow agitated, and far from 
advancing a step nearer to God they more and more enmesh 
themselves in self. And all the time the one. remedy for their 
condition is this simple and complete giving over of themselves to 


rs God; this holding on to His supporting hand; this slipping quietly 


away from self in every form, to surrender to the Love which is 
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their driving force. 

Not that the soul must not practise austerities, discreetly, 
and after taking counsel; but that it must not place its hope in 
them, but in God alone and in Jesus Christ who said: “Without 
me, you can do nothing; my grace is sufficient for you’. To practise 
austerities with any other mind is to act like a sick man who, 
in his anxiety to hit upon a remedy, tries everything he chances 
to think of. He lacerates himself by blood-lettings, he agitates 
himself with heating medicines; he wears out his strength, working 
on the idea that any and every remedy must be tried. He never 
pauses to think that the remedy which must be tried may be a 
very simple one; something quite unremarkable, yet containing 
in itself the healing power of all the rest. For the soul I speak of, 
the remedy is the self-surrender I have described. This contains 
all the rest, and will alone, at every instant, give support. The soul 
must on no account do battle with its temptations and its frailties 
one by one. This would only be to rouse them to resist; the soul 
would agitate itself, by stirring up anew the thoughts which 
trouble it and by exciting its wrongful desires. The cure to prescribe 
for it is a simple one which will give new vigour to the very well- 
springs of its spiritual life: to renew at every instant, in the way 
I have described, the union of itself with God. 


HARMONY 


So many people of this generation lack a guiding principle, 
and yet have absolute need of being led by an idea greater 
than ourselves. What a fine thing is harmony in a life, when 
every act springs from one fundamental thought, when 
heart and mind and intention have but one end, when 
the love of God has possession of the soul, when that harmony 
is the result of long travail, sometimes painful but always 
fertile, making of the soul ‘“Something achieved,” and some- 
thing divinely beautiful. (Elizabeth Leseur: Journal.) 
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The Rosary and The Liturgy 
Sister M. Avert, O.P. 


THE rosary, like Wisdom, is a treasure of all good things. Like 
the Church, like Mary, like God Himself, it is ‘never old, never 
new’, never out of date, always in season. Like the manna in the 
desert which adapted itself to every taste, the Rosary suits young ~ 
and old, simple and learned, saint and sinner. But it is not a magic 
charm which works automatically, rather like an Aladdin’s lamp; 
it must be prayed as well as said. It is a treasure that must be dug 
for, a hidden secret that must be sought, an acquired taste, 
maybe. As the Israelites complained in the desert of ‘this insipid 


.food’, so the Rosary too has its critics. 


Some of these are pathetic. A recent issue of a Catholic news- 
paper contained an anguished cry from someone who found it 
impossible to do three things at once: finger the beads, say the 
prayers and meditate on the mystery. A helpful correspondent 
pointed out that it wasn’t quite so bad as that; two things were 
enough as it was allowable to think of the actual words, addressing 
them to our Blessed Lady in the different mysteries. But don’t 
we often do several things at once? Does no one ever sing in his 
bath, scrub himself vigorously, and at the same time think of the 
film he saw earlier in the day? Or eat his supper, read the paper, 
and listen with at least half an ear to the dance band that is droning 
away on the radio. Saying the Rosary, or rather praying it, has its 
difficulties but it is not an impossibility; and sometimes our 
complaints are really an excuse for our own laziness and failure 
to make the effort to control our imagination and fix our attention 
for a while on the things of God. 


UNLITURGICAL ? 


' The most formidable critics, however, are those who condemn 
the Rosary as unliturgical; the most dangerous those who say the 
same of the Irish people in general and of others who share their 
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simple faith, and who would insinuate that the Rosary is to blame 
for this, and that therefore it must be replaced by the Missal. 
Sometimes one feels that some of these critics have not grasped 
the spirit of either the Liturgy or the Rosary. 


For what do they mean by ‘unliturgical’? If they mean that the 
Rosary is not the Liturgy, that is perfectly true. The Liturgy is 
the official, public, formal prayer of the Church, the official prayer 
of Christ-in-His-Church, the prayer of the Whole Christ, offered 
by the whole, for the whole, in the name of the whole. It consists 
essentially in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the Divine Office 
which surrounds it, the rites for the administration of the Sacra- 
ments and various other ceremonies and blessings which are found 
in the Church’s Rituale. The Rosary is not among these. Not yet, 
but it is quite possible that it might be some day. Many of the 
prayers of our modern Mass, for instance, began as private devo- 
tions of the priest but the Church has adopted them and made 
them part of the set rite. The same is true of certain ceremonies; 
the elevation of the Host and Chalice at the consecration, for 
example, began as an act of private devotion. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE ROSARY 


But if the critics mean that the Rosary is ‘unliturgical’ in spirit, 
then they are hopelessly wide of the mark. To begin with, in what 
does the Rosary consist? The Our Father, Hail Mary, Glory, 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Hail Holy Queen and a concluding 
prayer, every one of which is taken straight from the liturgy. 
The Our Father, composed by no private individual but by our 
Lord Himself, is said at least two dozen times in the course of the 
daily Office, and solemnly recited in the Canon of the Mass. The 
Hail Mary is also used constantly in the Divine Office. The Glory 
concludes every psalm and Canticle of the Divine Office, while 
the Creed is recited at least twice every day. The Hail Holy Queen 
is one of the set liturgical antiphons of our Blessed Lady and is 
recited daily in some Rites, while the prayer we say at the end of 
each five decades is the Collect from the Mass of the Feast of the 
Holy Rosary. There is nothing unliturgical therefore, about the 
prayers which make up the Rosary: quite the contrary. What 
then of the accompanying meditations? 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY 


The Mysteries of the Rosary embrace the whole sweep of our 
Lord’s life, His Incarnation, Death and Resurrection, those 
historical events which were the means whereby we are redeemed 
and sanctified. What Christ did and suffered on earth in His 
own Person He did for us, and so that the reality which they 
represent might be reproduced in us . . . ‘Know well’ said the 
Eternal Father to St. Catherine of Siena, ‘that all the mysteries, 
all the actions accomplished in this world by My ‘Truth 
were representations of what passes in the inmost soul of My 
servants and of all men’. Christ’s mysteries are ours, as Dom 
Marmion was never tired of repeating, and everything which He 
did is the model-of something which must be reflected in our lives, 
at least in a mystical or spiritual fashion. Thus we are not 
called to die on a cross as He did, but we must imitate and 
show forth His Passion and death by ‘carrying our Cross’ 
that is bearing all the trials and sufferings which fall 
to our lot, and dying to ourselves and to sin. But these 
mysteries of our Lord’s life are not just past historical events, 
happy or sorrowful memories, they are eternal and ever-living 
realities. Nor are they mere models for our imitation. Just as they 
were the means whereby our Lord merited for us the grace which 
they signify, so they are also the means by which that grace is 
conveyed to our souls, by which their underlying reality is re- 
produced in us here and now. As the present Holy Father has 
written in his Encyclical Mediator Dei: “These mysteries are still 
now constantly present and active... The Doctors of the Church 
tell us that the mysteries of Christ’s life are at the same time 
most excellent models of virtue for us to imitate and also sources 
of divine grace for us by reason of the merits and intercession 
of the Redeemer. They live on in their effects in us, since each of 
them is, according to its nature and its own way, the cause of 
our salvation.’ (176) ‘Learn of Me’ our Lord has said, and our 


‘meditations as we say the prayers of the Rosary are meant to 


bring the events of His life before us in such a way that our hearts 
and wills may be so moved that, in the words of the concluding 
prayer ‘we may imitate what they contain’ and so deserve and be 
ready ‘to obtain what they promise.’ Or to quote the Holy Father 
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once more: “It is to be remembered that our loving Mother the 
Church, in proposing the mysteries of our Redeemer to us for our 
contemplation, also prays that her children may receive the super- 
natural gifts which, by the power of Christ, will fill them with 
the spirit of those same mysteries. By His inspiration and grace 
it becomes possible for us, through our own co-operation, to 
receive into ourselves the sort of life-giving energy that branches 
receive from the tree and members from the head: and thus we 
become able gradually and laboriously to attain to that ‘maturity 
which is proportioned to the completed growth of Christ’ (177). 
The words ‘By our own co-operation’ are significant, All our 
growth in holiness, every grace we receive,is the fruit of God’s 
action and ours; His entirely, but ours too, and necessarily. He 
cannot give unless we are willing and ready to receive, He will 
not act unless we allow Himtodoso. The meditations of the Rosary 
are admirably suited to lead us to that practice of virtue which will 
dispose us to receive the special graces which the mysteries con- 
tain, to the active preparation for the infused graces by which 
the reality of these mysteries is shown forth and produced in us. 
Such is the spirit of the Rosary. How does it differ from that 
of the Liturgy? So far as we can see, in essentials not at all. They 
are both concerned with the same mysteries of our Lord’s Life, 
Death and Resurrection, which in their different ways they bring 
before our minds so that they may be reproduced in our lives. 
The words of the Holy Father which we used to describe the 
spirit of the Rosary were actually written of the Liturgical Year 
which, as he says tevolves ‘as it were round the Person of Jesus 
Christ: the cycle being so contrived as to be wholly dominated by 
the Saviour in the mysteries of His humiliation, His redemptive 
work and His triumph’. (162). What are these, if not the Joyful, 
Sorrowful and Glorious mysteries of the Rosary ? The Mass itself, 
though primarily a re-presentation of the mystery of Christ’s 
Passion and Death commemorates His other mysteries too. These 
are mentioned in the Preface, for instance as it varies according 
to the different feasts and seasons, while everyday in the prayer 
‘Suscipe Sancta Trinitas’ we say that we are making our offering 
‘in memory of the Passion, Resurrection and Ascension of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’.and these same events are mentioned in the 
‘Unde et memores’ immediately after the Consecration. The 
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(@ Sacraments, too, represent and produce in us different graces, 
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different aspects of our Lord’s life even though those graces all 
derive from the Sacrifice of Calvary and the Mass. Even the feasts 
of the Saints can be seen in terms of these same mysteries, since 
here are men and women who have in ahigh degree imitated what 
they contain and obtained what they promise and are therefore 
held up for our admiration and imitation—living examples of 
what we are striving to become. 


A VITAL DIFFERENCE 


So far, therefore, what we might call the subject matter of the 
Rosary and the Liturgy is identical. But then comes a vital 
difference. In the Rosary we think about, picture to ourselves 
events in our Lord’s life which happened long ago, thereby spurring 
ourselves on to imitate the virtues which they show forth and 
disposing ourselves to receive the ever-present grace which they 
merited and represent. In the Liturgy too, these same mysteries 
are represented and presented for our consideration but this, 
as the Holy Father says “is no cold and lifeless representation 
of past events, no mere historical record. It is Christ Himself, 
living on in His Church, and still pursuing that path of boundless 
mercy which ‘going about and doing good,’ He began to tread 
during His life on earth. This He did in order that the souls 
of men might come in contact with His mysteries, and, so to speak, 
live by them.” (176). The feasts of the Liturgy do not just com- 
memorate the mysteries of our Lord’s life, they make present 
here and now the inner reality which they signify, and they have 
the power, they bring the grace to reproduce that reality in us. 
The Mass does not just commemorate the Passion and Death 
of our Lord as do the Sorrowful Mysteries: it re-enacts them in a 
mystical manner, and makes Christ present on the altar as Priest 
and Victim as surely as He was present on Calvary though in a 
different way, while it applies to our souls the graces which He 
merited by His Death. The Feast of Christmas does not only 
remind us of our Lord’s Incarnation and Birth in the Crib, en- 
couraging us to try to practise the virtues of the Holy Child. 
It brings the special grace which enables us to do that, pro- 
ducing the spirit of childhood, the spirit of sonship, con- 
forming us to Christ the Child, the Eternal Son of the Father. _ 
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And so it is with each mystery. That is what the Fathers of the 
Church called the “‘vis mysterii’’, the virtue and significance of the 
mystery. 

Thus it begins to become clear how far the Rosary and the 
Liturgy cover the same ground, in what the Liturgy surpasses 
the Rosary and, so it seems to us, how perfectly they complete 
and complement each other. For though they represent the same 
things, the Liturgy has the power to effect what it signifies, to 
produce what it represents, which is precisely what we have looked 
at, tried to imitate, and prayed to receive in the Rosary. The graces 
we pray for in the Rosary are the very ones which we also pray for 
in the Liturgy and receive through its action. The Rosary prepares é 
us for what the Liturgy produces. In the Liturgy, built as it is | 
around the Sacraments, God acts on us in a very direct and in- 
fallible fashion if we are willing to submit and ready to respond 
to His action. Speaking of the Feast of Easter, St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen told his congregation that ‘We cannot offer a gift more pleasing 
to God than to offer ourselves with a .perfect understanding 
of the Mystery.’ But how better could we arrive at such an under- 
standing than by meditating on the mystery as it is put before us 
in the Rosary? What better preparation for assisting at Mass 
in the true spirit of the Liturgy than to meditate as we go to 
church on those sorrowful mysteries of our Lord’s Passion and 
Death which are soon going to be re-enacted in our. presence? 
What more fitting thanksgiving after Mass and Holy Communion, 
than to think of the eternal Communion of heaven in the Glorious 
Mysteries, or to consider how, like Mary, we have borne Christ | 
within us and must carry Him with us to our fellowmen through- © 
out the day as she carried Him to Elizabeth and John the Baptist? 


PREPARATION OR SUBSTITUTE? 


The Rosary then, can and should be an ideal preparation for the 
Liturgy. But can it ever legitimately be a substitute? Can it ever be 
preferable to say the Rosary during Mass, for example, rather 
than to follow in the Missal what the priest is saying and doing 
at the altar? Ideally, of course, it cannot. And in the life of the 
Church as a whole no number of Rosaries or other ‘private’ prayers 
could ever replace her public, official prayer. The liturgical round 
of prayer and praise is the divinely appointed means whereby 
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the Church offers the subjection and homage of the whole of 
creation to its Creator and nothing can replace it. Butfor indivi- 
duals . . . ? Here again the answer is surely: Ideally-no. The 
Liturgy is the prayer of the Church for the Church, by the Church, 
and though all its prayers are not meant to be said by all, each 
and all those who are present are meant to take an active part. 
That was the case in the Early Church. Each of the different 
clerical orders had its allotted function, the choir and people had 
theirs too, ‘proper’ or ‘common’ to them. It imitated the Liturgy 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem which St. John saw in vision and 
described in the Apocalypse. Angels, the Ancients, the choirs of 
Virgins and Martyrs and the whole host of the redeemed—each 
made its own peculiar contribution to the general canticle of 
prayer and praise. Now, alas, the earthly liturgy is changed. All 
the different parts of the harmony, the drama of the Liturgy of 
the Mass are united in the persons of the priest and the server 
and too often the faithful. whose sacrifice also it truly is, 
can give outward expression to their inner assent and union only 
by their presence and attention, by standing and kneeling at the 
appointed times, above all, by receiving Holy Communion. 
They may follow in their Missal, but they are debarred from 
fulfilling the ancient function Which once belonged to 
them. 

The Liturgy, because it is a public, social act, the return of the 
whole of creation, matter as well as spirit, to God, must be an 
external thing expressed in words and gestures. But its essence, 
like the essence of all prayer and all sacrifice, lies in the interior 
disposition of mind and heart. The eyes can read the prayers of 
the Missal, the voice join in the chant, just as the lips may murmur 
the Aves of the Rosary without there being any real prayer at all. 

The inner reality, the vital disposition of soul which is the heart 
of the Liturgy is the sentiment of the mind and heart of Christ 
offering Himself anew to the Father’s will, for the Father’s glory 
and the salvation of men. The Liturgy is Christ made present 
to us and for us in His mysteries: Christ offering Himself in the 
Mass, Christ acting on our souls in the. Sacraments, the Voice of 
Christ, of the Word passing through the lips of the Church, as 
Dom Marmion so beautifully puts it, in the Divine Office. What 


we have to do is to unite ourselves to Christ thus present, and 
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acting, to make His mind our own. The Mass is not just something 


said or heard—it is something done : Christ’s offering of Himself ) 


and us in Him on Calvary, re-enacted on the altar. And to assist 
_at Mass in the spirit of the liturgy which is the only ‘right and 
proper’ one, is to unite ourselves with Jesus and Priest and Victim, 
offering and offered, so that what was effected by and in the Head 
on Calvary may here and now be realised in us His members. 

This central offering, the essence of the Mass, is expressed and 
enshrined in the various ceremonies and prayers of the Missal, 
by which the Church seeks to instruct our minds and stir up our 
wills, so that we may be the better prepared and able to unite 
ourselves to Christ’s offering and to experience its effects. If 
following the prayers in the Missal helps us to do this, then that 
is for us the best and most liturgical way of assisting at Mass, 
as in itself, it is the most desirable (assuming that any more active 
participation is impossible). But if the prayerful recitation of the 
Rosary is a greater help towards uniting ourselves with our Lord 
and offering ourselves with Him, then that surely is more in 
harmony with the spirit and purpose of the Liturgy than an un- 
comprehending following in the Missal or even a highly appreciative 
participation in a Sung Mass where the beauty of the external 
forms may be distracting us from the inner reality. 

It is, of course, desirable and desired by the Holy Father, 
that active participation in the Liturgy by the faithful should be 
encouraged and increased, and here it seems that an existing 
devotion to the Rosary could be of great assistance. For if, in 
saying the Rosary, the stress could be laid not on the historical 
events but on the ‘vis mysterii’, the inner reality which they 
represent and contain and obtain for us, not on the picture but 
on its meaning, then it could easily be shown how these same 
mysteries are unfolded before us in the Liturgy and made present 
in such a way that the Liturgy fulfills what the Rosary had promised. 
Once the meaning and vital importance of the Liturgy had been 
grasped, then people would more easily understand the need for 
their active taking part, and Dialogued or Sung Mass, congrega- 
tional Vespers or Compline would be seen as the obvious way of 
doing this. This would be to proceed from the known to the un- 
known, the old treasures would be kept while new ones were 
acquired, and our Blessed Mother would be fulfilling her natural 
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function of preparing us for and leading us to her Son, to God. 

The Rosary is Mary’s prayer: it is the chain which binds her 
lovers to her, the symbol of their slavery. But the mysteries which 
it contains are those of her Son, though hers too because she shared 
in them first and most fully, doing so in our name and on our 
behalf. Her Fiat mihi was ours too, we stood with her at the foot 
of the Cross, it is our nature that was assumed and is crowned in 
her in heaven. The Liturgy is Christ present in His mysteries, 
but wherever He is Mary is found as well: ‘They found the Child 
with His Mother . .’ She is as inseparable from them now, in their 
mystical re-presentation, inthe process of their being realised in 
us, as she was when the historical events which expressed and 
contained them were enacted during the years of His earthly 
life. Christ, through the mouth of His Vicar has said that so far 
as the external worship of God is concerned ‘the most necessary 
thing of all is that Christians should live the Liturgical life and 
nourish and foster the Liturgical spirit in themselves (210): Mary, 
in her apparitions, asks that we should say the Rosary, and promises 
that we shall thereby help to save the world.Are these two requests 
contradictory? That cannot be. Mary has no meaning apart from 
God, no will save His. All she does is for Him, all she has from Him: 
she cannot but echo and lead to Him, her honour is His. The 
Rosary and the Liturgy therefore, cannot be mutually exclusive 
or at variance they must complement and complete each other: 
their spirit and purpose is one, as Mary and Jesus are one in mind 
‘and heart, both seeking, and in their different ways doing and 


making done the will of His and her and our Father Who is in 


heaven. 


Note. The paragraph references to Mediator Dei are to the London 
C.T.S. edition. 


Mother Mechtilde of The Blessed 
Sacrament 
SisteER Mary Joan, O.5.B. 


ON rue feast of the Annunciation, 1953, the Benedictines of 
the Blessed Sacrament will be celebrating the tercentenary of 
the foundation of the Institute of the Perpetual Adoration. This 
flourishing branch of the Benedictine Order—of nuns numerical- 
ly the most important—stretches across Europe from Poland to 
Scotland and Spain, and even trans-Atlantic to Brazil. In all 
of its about sixty houses the Institute will mark the event with 
appropriate solemnity, while at the same time it will bring once 
more to light the striking figure of the foundress, M. Mechtilde 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The almost total oblivion into which 
this holy soul has fallen would indeed seem strange, were it not 
the direct answer of God to her own earnest prayer—to be utterly 
forgotten and unknown after death. 

Catherine de Bar, “the Teresa of the Benedictine Order”, was 
born in Lorraine on the last day of the year 1614. She was a 
fragile infant whose life through childhood was several times 
threatened by severe illness; indeed, though she lived to the 
mellow age of eighty-four her health was never strong. But physical 
weakness was amply compensated for by strength of will and 
character, and she never relaxed from her life of intense activity 
for God’s service and severe mortifications on the plea of ill- 
health. In her later years her biographer described her as“ Having 
been very beautiful in her youth, and of a gracious bearing. On 
seeing the dignity of her manner and courteous speech one would 
have taken her for some illustrious princess. Everything was 
noble in this venerable Mother.’’ Such charm of manner was not, 
however, without its disadvantages. Shortly after her final pro- 
fession in the Annunciade convent of Bruyeres, a band of Swedish 
soldiers fired the monastery and the community had to flee for 
shelter. At this time the unhappy Duchy of Lorraine was in the 
throes of the Thirty, Years’ War, over-run by troops of foreign 
mercenaries who pillaged, fired and plundered mercilessly. As 
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‘s the nuns fled from their burning house they scattered into little 


groups. Catherine, dismayed to find herself the object of renewed 
attention on the part of the young Swedish leader, an erstwhile 
suitor, donned male attire to avoid detection. The serving girl 
of the inn where she took shelter was so struck by the handsome 
youth that she even went so far as to make poor Catherine an 
offer of marriage! 

After amazing adventures and untold sufferings the wanderers 
at last found hospitality with the kindly Benedictines of Ramber- 
villers. Catherine was deeply attracted by the Benedictine Rule 
and spirit, while the nuns were equally impressed by her fervour 


and true humility. Indeed, profound humility reaching to the 


limits of self-abnegation and forgetfulness was the outstanding 
characteristic of M. Mechtilde of the Blessed Sacrament. She 
received this name together with the Benedictine Habit in 1639, 
when, after mature thought and earnest prayer she sought for, 
and obtained, the permission to change Orders. But hers was 
not to be a peaceful life. War still raged, and by degrees the abbey 
was reduced to such dire poverty that after having sold all their 
furniture and drawn out to the last sou the money sent them by 
St. Vincent de Paul, the nuns once more had to disband and _ seek 
shelter elsewhere. 

It was the abiding memory of all the impieties she had witnessed, 
and the thought of the constant profanations to which the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed that developed in M. Mechtilde so ardent 


_a desire to make some atonement. From the time she reached 


Paris the idea of founding an Institute of nuns particularly devoted 
to adoration and reparation began to take shape in her mind. 
Though outwardly her life was one of unceasing journeyings 
and worry, of battling against poverty, persecution and calumny, 
inwardly she advanced ever closer in union with God. She was 
favoured with great graces in prayer; Our Lady and St. Joseph 
frequently appeared to her, encouraging and comforting her, 
while Our Lord conversed with her as with other chosen souls. 
The devil for his part could not suffer such an one to proceed in 
peace and attacked her most violently, especially at the time of the 
foundation of the Institute. Even the good mother’s natural charm 
of manner was a cause of trouble. While travelling through 
Normandy in search of a house in which to re-establish her com- 
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munity M. Mechtilde was invited to visit a certain abbey. On the 
way she stopped to call at another monastery whose superior was so 
charmed by the gentle religious that she would not let her go. 
The first hostess indignantly demanded the restitution of her guest, 
and even sent a carriage to fetch her. But the second merely 
replied by locking M. Mechtilde into her cell and calmly walking 
off with the key in her pocket. 

The reputation of M. Mechtilde’s holiness soon reached the 
court. The Queen, Anne of Austria, became her intimate friend 
and patroness, while many other members of the royal entourage 
came to the saintly-religious for counsel and comfort. Her opinion 
was sought for and valued by such distinguished souls as a St. 
John Eudes. In 1649, Anne in a desperate attempt to bring back 
peace to the kingdom empowered a holy priest to make a vow in 
her name. He did so, promising to found a house of nuns con- 
secrated to perpetual adoration. He then learnt of M. Mechtilde’s 
project for just such a purpose. He submitted it to the Queen, who 
gave her full consent and every encouragement for the foundation. 
Then indeed the storm burst, as it had done over the great Teresa 
and her reform of Carmel. Calumny and detraction fanned the 
flames of fierce persecution. But M. Mechtilde’s great humility, 
endless patience and tact and boundless trust in God surmounted 
every obstacle, smoothed away every difficulty, and persevered 
through every trial. On March 25th, 1653, the Blessed Sacrament 
was solemnly exposed for the first time in the little chapel of the 
Paris convent marking the foundation of the Institute. In the 
following May Louis XIV. granted the letters patent, and in 
1661 came the Church’s official recognition by a Brief of Alexander 
VIL. 

The devil, seriously alarmed at the success of the enterprise, 
redoubled his attacks against the Institute and its Foundress. 
One day a certain person came to the monastery and asked to 
speak with the prioress. The lady professed to have been sent by a 
foreign princess but newly arrived in Paris, with a great wealth of 
jewels, furniture, etc., and who, moved by grace, wished to 
become a nun and bestow all her riches on the Institute. On hearing 
this the community were delighted, but M. Mechtilde could not 
share their sentiments, being unable to overcome a deep feeling 
of mistrust and discomfort over the whole affair. At last she was 
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persuaded to admit the princess, but fixed the reception at the 
late hour of 10 p.m. to avoid attracting attention. The night 
preceding this event, while the holy prioress was at prayer, she 
was ravished out of her senses and had a vision of hell let loose 
against her work, with its unfortunate inhabitants plotting endless 
evil machinations against the Institute and its Foundress. On 
coming to her senses she promptly gave strict orders that on no 
account whatsoever was the door to be opened to the soi-disant 
postulant. At the appointed time there was a great noise of carriages, 
of heavy coffers being moved about, and a great knocking at the 
door. When no answer was given a fearful commotion arose and 
the terrified nuns fled to the church. The next day the woman 
came to the parlour and started abusing M. Mechtilde in such 
violent terms that the prioress was moved to lift a corner of the 
grill-curtain.To. her horror she beheld a female figure contorting 
itself in the most abominable fashion before a picture of Our Lady. 
The portress was commissioned to follow the strange visitor to see 
where she lived. On perceiving that she was shadowed, the woman 
turned and made the same fearful grimaces at the frightened 
sister. Eventually, she vanished into a large house which, on 
investigation, proved to be a very den of Satan, the scene of black 
masses and other unspeakable abominations. Though foiled 
again in his attempts, the devil continued to wage war against 
the venerable foundress for more than seven years. 

Persecution, however, merely helped to strengthen the roots 
of the Institute. In the years that followed other houses were 
founded; pre-existing monasteries asked to be aggregated. In 
1688 John Sobieski’s French consort called the religious of the 
Blessed Sacrament to Warsaw. Later, after the death of the found- 
ress, Queen Marie-Casimire, then a widow and an exile living in 
Rome, again called for daughters of the Blessed Sacrament whom 
she presented to the Sovereign Pontiff. Clement XI. received them 
with every kindness, and in 1705 went so far as to make the Institute 
a present of the Brief definitely approving the Constitutions,— 
a gift of several thousands of pounds. 

M. Mechtilde’s last years were the fulfillment of her vow of 
victim. Physical and moral sufferings, trials of every kind poured 
down on her willing head. As her days drew to a close God granted 
her the favour of knowing the time of her death. At once she began, 
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gently but firmly, to prepare those around her for the impending 
separation. Her last tribute of filial love towards Our Lady— 
to whom she had always been most tenderly devoted—was to 
place the Institute in her hands. As far back as 1654, the Blessed 
Virgin had been elected as perpetual abbess of all the houses 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The actual superior bears the title of 
prioress only. On Low Sunday, April 6th, 1698, the venerable 
mother passed away so gently that those about her did not catch 
her last breath. 

The news spread round Paris like wildfire. Crowds flocked 
to the Church in an eager desire to touch her holy remains with 
rosaries, crucifixes and other pious objects, so great was her 
reputation for sanctity. Solemn requiem masses were sung by the 
Benedictines of St. Germain-des-Pres, the Cordelier Fathers and 
the Premonstratensians, while innumerable tokens of sympathy 
poured in on the bereaved community. Such honour and reverence 
paid her would have been unspeakably painful to this supremely 
humble soul. God heard and granted her constant request to 
become utterly forgotten. The French Revolution swept away all 
traces of her remains, and to-day her last resting place is unknown. 
M. Mechtilde wrote much during her busy life. Over and above 
an intensive correspondence she put the aims and obligations of 
the Institute clearly before her daughters in The True Spirit, the 
Religious Day and a large number of spiritual conferences. 


THE TIME OF PRUNING IS AT HAND. 


“What you prune will spring afresh. What you banish will 
return. What you quench will be rekindled. What you lull 
will rise again, It is little, therefore, to have pruned once.” 
We must prune often; nay, if possible, always. For, unless 
you are deluding yourself, you will always find something to 
prune. The time, of pruning, then, for us is always, as the 
need is also.” (St. Bernard, Serm. 58 on Canticles). 
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A Flame To Set Us On Fire 


7EcipiIus Dootan, O.P. 


A yoLumE just published, with the title Bede farrett of the Order of 
Preachers, has a very special interest for the readers of DOCTRINE 
AND LIFE. Not only was the subject of it one of the most authentic 
Dominicans of modern times—he was favoured by a large number 
of voters in the election of a Master General in 1929— but his one 
aim during his whole career as a Dominican was to turn Dominican 
doctrine into life. “He was penetrated”, said the writer of one 
obituary, in 1934, “with the Dominican philosophy, theology and 
general habit of mind, and filled to the full with the spiritual 
vitality and apostolic fire of ‘the hounds of the Lord’”’. In an 
appreciation which appeared at the same time in the Irish Rosary 
the same thing was said: “At that ideal, certainly, Fr. Jarrett 
aimed .. . He aspired to be one definite thing, a Dominican: all 
the rest —-all that might strike the world’s eyes—might follow.” 

The very title of the volume which prompts this article bears 
out that testimony. It presents to us Bede farrett of the Order 
of Preachers. The Cyril Jarrett of Greenwich and Stonyhurst 1s 
dismissed in the first two pages. When in September 1898, one 
third of his life already over, “Cyril Jarrett was clothed in the 
Dominican habit and took the name of Bede’’,” he seems to have 
become a new creature, and ‘“‘he saw himself as one of ‘the heirs of 
an unbroken tradition which it was his duty to perpetuate in new 
settings.’’® : 

Brother Bede was fortunate in having as his Prior and Professor 
in Woodchester, the Novitiate of the English Province, Fr. Vincent 
MeNabb, an Irish-born Dominican. 

“Tt would be hard to over-estimate the influence of Fr. Vincent 
upon him; he was to be his master, his theological adviser and for 
long his confessor .. . Fr. Vincent introduced him to Thomism; 
not as a dead seminary system, but as a living philosophy and 
theology of life.’’* 


1 Bede Jarrett of the Order of Preachers. Kenneth Wykeham - George O.P. 
and Gervase Mathew, O.P. Blackfriars’ Publications. London. pp. 168.12 [6, 
2 
p.3. 
3p. 4. 
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Yes: “‘a living philosophy and theology of life’’ is the very soul 
of the Order of Preachers. The true Dominican is one who lives 
his Thomism—the philosophy and theology which the Order 
has cherished from the beginning and with which it inspired St. 
Thomas himself, though he so to say defined it and gave it its 
distinctive name. 

Brother Bede’s devotion henceforward was directed to what he 
learned from St. Thomas to be the very highest good—the good 
that imparts the highest nobility—the good whose name is Truth. 
“God’s highest perfection,” he would write, “is His Truth.’ 
Chiefly under that aspect--Truth—St. Dominic taught his children 
the love and service of God. Their very motto would be Veritas; 
and theirs the duty, in Fr. Bede’s own challenging, if somewhat 
exaggerated, statement, “‘to cling to truth, to serve its interests 
alone without thought or fear of consequences, to follow blindly 
its steady gleam, in no way influenced by personal advantage or 
professions of friendship or loyalty even to a failing cause, to 
attack falsehood even when it is an inaccurate statement of one’s 
own side.’’® 

Father Bede was indeed well aware that the truth which the 
Dominican above all must champion is Truth with a capital T. 
It is identified with that which is, and it has the alternative name 
I Am. It is the truth declared in St. John’s testimony: “that God 
is light and in Him there is no darkness.’ That Truth is the 
object of Dominican contemplation, of which Dominican action, 
Fr. Bede will say, is ‘the inevitable and unrestrained result.’’§ 
““A man is so caught and haunted by the beauty of Infinite Truth 
that he simply cannot help going out among the children of men, 
with the glad tidings of what he has himself seen and tasted.’’® 
Fr. Bede even went so far as to say that every Dominican sermon 
“should flow from an act of contemplation . . . a clear, sudden 
vision of the truth.’’ 1° 

Those who remember Fr. Bede’s own sermons will have re- 
marked on their quality of lucidity, clarity, even brightness: they 


were a revelation of heavenly truth. Behind them all, the authors 
5 Living Temples, p. 26. 
8 Life of St. Dominic, quoted pp. 40, 41. 
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. The English Dominicans: Their Ascetical Teaching, p. 4. 
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of this life assert, ‘there lay a personal vision and personal love.” 11 

How did Fr. Bede arrive at being thus, what every Friar Preacher 
must aspire to be, truly a light of the world? How did it come 
about that for him “to be was to be on fire.’’ 1? 


Obviously, the only ultimate answer to these questions is the 
answer: By the Grace of God. Dominican life and the Dominican 
apostolate is a radiant manifestation of “the spirit of grace and of 
prayer.” But there is what may be called an external grace con- 
tained for Dominicans in the particular way of life to which they 
have been called and which has been traced for them, and exem- 
plified, by St. Dominic. In all their rites and observances there is 
shining for them this special grace—the light of truth. Theirs is, 
inaspecial sense “the way of Truth”. To the following of this way 
of Truth, Fr. Bede applied himself wholeheartedly. Even as a 
young priest he wrote to another young Dominican: “Do stick 
in spite of all to the old O.P. traditions of things. . . to the dear old 
Constitutions.13 We ought to love them as we love each other, 
personally. There (sic) hard, God knows. But we took our vows 
and we don’t want to be cheats or liars. I know I don’t live up to 
them but I try; and I don’t put my principles lower.” 

Not for the last time does Fr. Bede assert that Dominican life 
is hard. Whether this was the reason that “twice he was on the 
point of leaving the Dominicans” 15> we are not told. But that 


_ finally he became reconciled to the hardship is certain. “Hardness 


is of no consequence really,” he will say, “for love robs it of its 
power to pain.”1® In a pamphlet on the ascetical teaching of the 
Order, he insists that there must be, for Dominicans, at the very 
beginning of their formation “rigorous discipline and hardship of 
body and mind.’?1? ‘Hardship is the discipline whence comes 


true prayer ... Hardship implies humility and silence; a sense of 
aloofness .. . It implies no less a great refinement of conscience. 
Said Father Gregory Lovel, O.P., (1673): ‘If you only knew how 
11 p, 141. 

12 cf, p. 153. 


43 In another sense now the Constitutions to which Fr. Bede refers here are 


“old” Constitutions. A new “Book of Constitutions appeared in 1932. 
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delicate is divine grace, you would carefully guard against the 


least transgression of the rule, even by asingle breach of silence’... > 


But the motive of all this—of hardship, of discipline, of prayer, of 
contemplation—must be no other thing than the love of God.” 18 
Dominican education is, therefore, ‘‘a definite education of Spirit, 
to form preachers to whom hardness of living would become 
natural, to produce prophets aflame with the love of God.’ 19 

As Provincial, Fr. Bede, so far as he could, applied these 
principles in practice. He aimed at “training up the young (to 
that I have sacrificed lots of things in the province) to love obser- 
vance’’®9; at “creating year by year more close observance of our 
life’’?1; at “building slowly out of tumult a fine austerity to the 
plan of St. Dominic.’’2” 

That his principles were right his own achievement seemed to 
prove: for he practised what he preached. Yielding himself to 
be formed according to the Spirit of the Order and by the faithful 
practice of its observances, he finally appeared before men ‘‘a 
shining figure’’?, a light of the world, aflame with the love of 
God. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that the mere practice of 
asceticism could have brought Fr. Bede Jarrett to the high per- 
fection which the Dominican apostolate implies. Ascetic practice 
—even the asceticism of hard study and choral office—is by far 
the easier part of a Dominican’s formation. ‘“To seek Truth’, as 
Fr. Bede himself expressed it, ‘is to court Calvary and its utter 
desolation of spirit.”?4 He held with St. Thomas that the Friar 
Preacher, if he is to be fit for his apostolate, must first be “‘purged’’?® 
and in the process of that purgation, or purification, he will be 
passive rather than active. It is not enough that the word which is 
‘Truth should be ‘‘a lamp to his feet and alight to his paths’’; he must 
also let it be done to him according to the Word. That this is indeed 
the crux—in the profoundest sense of that great word— Fr. Bede 
insisted always: ‘‘God chastises those whom He loves. That is the 


- The English Dominicans: Their Ascetical Teaching. pp. 25, 26. : 
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29 Bede Jarrett. p. 53. 
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price you must pay for your divine fashioning after the image of 
His Son. You will be bought and sold, denied, betrayed; you will 
have false accusations brought against you. Do not be troubled 
by these. It is part of life. 

But how can we not be troubled? 

Fr. Bede, in a very revealing letter, lets us into the secret of 
his own serene tranquillity. He admits that he was sometimes 
tempted—even that he felt “‘revoltful”. “Then God sends me a 
thought of physical premotion, the all-powerful, all-pervading 
Will—and Lhave peace, and am ready to bear with it all.’’?6 

If there is any point of doctrine distinctively Dominican, it is 
surely this doctrine of physical premotion—“‘the all-powerful, 
all-pervading Will.”’ Dominicans have a vision, barely glimpsed, 
of creation ‘‘all-mannerful enclosed” in the Almightiness of God, 
fulfilling the design of His infinite Wisdom through the working, 
in the heart of everything, of His inescapable love. His “Love 
drenches nature.”’ From this vision, Fr. Bede confesses, came “‘the 
conviction that all that happened to him through the secondary 
causality of others came from the primary cause, that is, God.”?” 

“Life is hard,” he wrote to a friend, “but simple. We take it 
from the hands of God, knowing that He sweetly disposes of all 
things and that ‘all His ways are wonderful and all His paths are 
peace’.’’. 7° 

The secret of Fr. Bede’s_ serenity, and of his real greatness is 
simply this: He left himself in God’s Hands. “The hands that rule 
the world,” I heard him say, “‘are hands with wounds. Whose 
hands should we trust, if not His?”’ Into those hands each night, 
at Compline, he commended himself with an unflinching trust, 
In those hands, may he rest in peace. 

We are indebted to Fathers Kenneth Wykeham-George 
and Gervase Mathew for having given us a book which renews the 
inspiration of a life that was truly Dominican: a teaching of Truth, 
a light of the world, a flame to set us on fire. 
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THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE MASS 

In the light of Thomistic Theology. 

By ApoLtpH Dominic FRrenay, O.P. 

(B. Herder, London, W.C.) 30/- 


THIS 1s a book of fifty meditations on the prayers common to every 
Mass of the Roman Rite. It is written principally for priests. The title 
is an unfortunate one since it contains that vaguest of words—spirituality. 
‘In the light of Thomistic Theology’ means that quotations from St. 
Thomas are given as a commentary on the various prayers and parts 
of the Mass. Not all of these quotations concern directly the Blessed 
Eucharist. In his meditation on the Collect there is something from St. 
Thomas’s treatise on prayer; in the commentary on the Gloria one finds 
the definitions of Glory, Praise and Honour as given in the Summa. 
Once the author reaches the Canon of the Mass, his meditations are full 
of quotations from St. Thomas’s treatise on the Blessed Eucharist. 
The method of citing Sacred Scripture is rather haphazard; as many as 
fourteen quotations appear on one page. The author tends to free-wheel 
into oratorical exclamations which leaves one with the impression that 
this is a book of his retreat notes. It is difficult at times to see the link 
between the meditation and the moralization which follows. But whatever 
we may say about the manner of introducing it, the practical advice or 
resolution is always acceptable. For instance, he urges us to welcome 
every opportunity of attending a second Mass; he advises priests to pause 
for a while at the Memento and think of some particular intentions. 
There is a tendency in modern times to generalize too much; if the Church 
intended us to do this she would have put something like this into the 
prayer after the particular memento—‘and for all who asked me to pray 
for them, as also for all here present’ etc. But if the priest must have his 
hand on the key of the tabernacle fifteen minutes after he has started 
Mass, then it will be difficult to make a memory of particular intentions. 
Are we not making a great mistake in adapting the Mass to the pace of 
life? And in this matter priests alone are not responsible. There is always 
some meddlesome lay-person who will come along and bemoan the time 
Mass takes in this church or that, when the complaint has not the sym- 
pathy of the other faithful people. c 
This book will do good. Priests who read it in a meditative spirit will 
get a great deal of help from these thoughts on the various parts of the 
Mass. Like the Imitation of Christ this is a book which should be read 
slowly—chapter by chapter. Otherwise one runs the risk of becoming 
weary. It is a book of meditations, and if it lacks something in literary 
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finish, it is certainly not without the fruit of experience. Coming to say 


® Mass after reading it, a challenge seems to rise from the words of the 


p) 


Missal—these words, so old and oft-repeated are worth thinking over. J.T. 


GOD AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 
Victor Wuite, O.P. 
(The Harvill Press) pp. 277. 21/- 


FOR many years Catholic theologians have awaited a competent critique 
of Jungian psychology based on the traditional teaching of the Church. 
It seems that Fr. Victor White in his God and the Unconscious has taken 
the first step. Dr. Jung himself in his Foreword to this book has pro- 
claimed it as the first theological work from the Catholic side, which 
makes a constructive attempt to distinguish and integrate the diverse 
roles of theologian and psychologist. None will deny the author’s com- 
petency to deal with the problem—his contributions to theology and 
psychology over a number of years have established him in both spheres. 
Nor will anyone deny the importance of the discussion itself. 

It is not the author’s intention to give a complete survey of the funda- 
mental concepts of analytical psychology; he restricts himself to the 
borderlands of theology and psychology, that region where the new 
psychology would seem to infringe on “‘the territory traditionally held 
by theology and religion.” He shows a keen awareness of the difficulties 
which can arise, and indeed have arisen, when the psychologist makes use 
of terms and concepts only too familiar to the theologian. The importance 
which Jung attributes to religion in the life of man and his emphasis 
on the efficacy of religious images and symbols in man’s moral upbringing 


have, of necessity, brought Jungian psychology very close to the threshold 


of grace. It is precisely at this point that the theologian must clearly 
define his position and point out the ultimate inadaquacy of any psy- 
chological method as a means of healing within the realm of grace. Jung 
will assert that it is not his intention to encroach on theological matters 
and that his approach to the practice of healing is strictly within the 
limits of the empiricist. Despite this avowal of his own position, it would 
seem that his psychology has gone far outside the boundaries set for it 
by the limitations of an empirical science as such, and that it shows an 
eagerness to impose its new-born data of knowledge on those who have 
always considered their territory as inviolable. Catholics can dismiss the 
traditional hostility of Freud in religious matters but the very friendliness 
of Jung presents a more subtle problem. It is surprising that the apparent 
need for collaboration from the Catholic side has been ignored for so 
long, despite the frequent appeals of Jung himself for such collaboration. 

Fr. White has faced the problem as a theologian who for many years 
has devoted himself to a study of the Jungian method. The impression 
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given by his admirable book is that he has successfully applied the age- 
old principles of theology to a science which is, as yet, in its infancy ~ 
and whose terminology is consequently undefined. He writes for the 
general reader rather than the expert, though the latter, whether he 
be theologian or psychologist, will find here many suggestions which 
are both original and stimulating. Some will undoubtedly question 
certain Scholastic similarities which Fr. White has found in the ter- 
minology of Jung, but any controversy which is likely to arise on these 
points can only lead to further constructive and helpful collaboration. 
At first sight the book may appear as a miscellania of isolated titles 
and chapters, but a careful reading of the whole will reveal the many 
aspects under which one may approach the same problem, as well as 
providing a wealth of profound thought, theological as well as psycholo- 
gical. he Appendix by Dr. Gebhard Frei will help the student of Jungian 
psychology considerably. His exposition of many of Jung’s terms is clear @ 
and lucid and will be found to be of great value even to those who consider 
themselves initiated into the world of unfamiliar terms and concep ts 
which the psychologists have created. By indicating that Jung does not 
equate his concept of ‘Self’ with an immanent God, he has done much to 
dispel the doubts of many critics concerning the orthodoxy of the Jungian 


approach. 

The success of Fr, White’s book, one feels; is assured; it will have 
achieved its ultimate success when it has inspired others to continue 
from where he has left off. F.M_K, 


CONFLICT AND LIGHT 
Edited by Péire Bruno, O.C.D. 
(Sheed and Ward) 10/6 


THIS work has as its sub-title “Studies in Psychological Disturbances 
and Readjustment.” It is a translation of a French work of the series > 
Collection de Psychologie Religieuse, Etudes Carmelitaines. 

The authors of these thirteen studies of varying length are psychiatrists, 
doctors and priests, all well versed in the problems of which they treat, 
many of them holding professorial chairs in the universities of Europe 
and America. ‘They seek to analyse and to remove the mental troubles 
that afflict so many to-day. A child is overpowered by a sense of guilt 
when no sin is involved: what is the origin of such an affliction? Gan a 
guilty conscience—perhaps one which has been suppressed but not removed 
—cause mental disturbances? What is the relationship between affectivity 
and the spiritual life? These are some of the questions on which our 
authors give their opinions. 

Fr. Louis Beirnaert, S.J., finds in the sacrifice of Calvary a wonderful 
opportunity for guilt-oppressed man, ‘There he can transfer his sins to 
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. Jesus Christ, make Him the victim. In Calvary we succeed, as it were, 


in blaming another for our misdeeds. 

To appreciate fully “Conflict and Light’’ or the opinions of its authors, 
one would need to be well acquainted with the language and methods 
of modern psychologists and psychoanalysts. Nevertheless patient study 
of it will reward the reader. Rarely are opinions expressed without a 
detailed description of the cases of psychological disturbances and their 
response to analysis on which these opinions are based. 

Confessors and others who may have to direct souls will find much 
here to interest them. For them especially we might note Rudolf Allers’ 
long essay on “Some Psychological Aspects of Confession.” But with this 
author we may add a word of warning: while a knowledge of psychiatry 
is very useful for a confessor, a psychiatrist cannot replace the confessor, 
nor can the latter as such ever take on the task of the former. T.M.R. 


IN PRAISE OF WORK 
By Raovut Pius, §8.J. 
(Burns Oates) 10/6 


THIS Book is not a theological nor a philosophical treatise on work. 
It has more about it of the psychological approach. Fr. Plus relies on the 
sound principle that example is what counts, and so his book is not 
much more than a collection, and a rather haphazard one at that, of 
anecdotes and stories, some of them intensely interesting, others, quite 
frankly, boring. But the whole is satisfying. His theme is stated quite 
clearly in the closing paragraphs: “‘ . . . if all put more heart and more 
mind into their work the whole community would be the better for it... 
the taking more care for work well done, more care for the doing of good 
to others, a more self-sacrificing charity, an ever more generous will to 
use all means in our power to mend a situation economically and socially 


@ so painfully out of joint.” 


The author divides his book into three parts. The first is entitled: 
On Work in general; the second: In particular professions; the third: 
Professions that are vocations. In each of these sections he puts work 
forward as a challenge—whatever form it takes in the life of any individual 
it can and should ultimately become a work of love, love of God and one’s 
fellow-men. To illustrate this he tells the story of men and women who, 
at one extreme, failed terribly in their duties, and of Christians who, 
at the other extreme, achieved perfection in their enthusiastic fulfilment. 
The spirit of the book is one of enthusiasm, an enlightened Christ-like 


~ enthusiasm which is the exact antithesis of the frustrating intellectual 


and moral cynicism so rampart in the world of to-day. Chesterton has 
said somewhere that we must hate the world for its evil, but that we must 
love it enough to want to do something about it. Fr. Plus tells us that we 
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can do something about it whether we be farmers, musicians, domestic ¢: 
servants, priests, factory workers or soldiers. And he shows how in the 
past individuals from each of these groups have realised their eternal 
destinies through the perfect fulfilment of their everyday tasks. Work 
instead of merely being the way to the possession of money can be the 
way to the possession of God. 

Fr. Plus has the gift of getting solid doctrine across to his readers in 
very simple phrases and here he shows that gift to advantage. To most 
readers he needs no introduction. His subject here is treated with his 
usual lightness of touch and this is especially valuable in the present 
context. Work can be a depressing topic for discussion. Fr. Plus has 
written anything but a depressing book. G.B. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CATHOLIC POETS 

Edited by SHane LESLIE 

Revised Edition. 378 pp. 

(Burns Oates) 12/6 


AN anTHoLocy of English Catholic poetry beginning with Pope and 
Dryden and proceeding via Newman, Patmore, Hopkins, Thompson, 
Meynell and others of the revival period to Belloc, Chesterton and Baring, 
would serve many purposes, among them that of giving non-Catholic 
England an opportunity of giving undivided attention to the strange 
blossoms, beautiful but suspect, that they see growing on their poetry 
tree, freaks among naturals. But an anthology that covers the whole of 
English poetry is a necessary complement to such a study. For with 
every retracing step along the paths of Caroline, Elizabethan, Tudor, 
Mediaeval and Anglo-Saxon Catholic poetry, the freaks are seen to 
multiply and the naturals to disappear, and the astounding truth appears 
in the fact that a graft has been made on an older stock. 

Two thirds of this anthology is devoted to the period from the seventh 
to the seventeenth century. Brought out in large part from its hiding & 
place of the manuscript library it reveals in a way that the cathedrals 
and other evidences of Catholic England could never do, the soul that 
died in Tudor times. It speaks of a soul blessed with a practical faith so 
naturally English and yet so obviously universal that one could picture 
with something of a pathetic amusement the impression it would make on a 
continental Catholic who knows only the England of the Empire. Even 
for those of us acquainted with English poetry, but in a form and direction 
presented in large extent by the other island, it is a surprise to find “a 
mediaeval Father ©’Flynn in Chaucer’s Poor Parson ... to see the 
Arthurian legend as a wild flower growing from the gargoyles of the 
sanctuary ... to see the Catholic touch even in the drinking songs . . . 
to see the love poetry of England channelled into the service of Our Lady 
...andtoseea Catholic vocabulary growing like a core within the English”. 
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y We see, and wonder to the point of awe at the cataclysm known as the 


i) 


® 


Reformation. May the Lord preserve us now as then. 

The compiler of an anthology may arrange his flowers in his own way, 
but when he declares his principles of selection one is allowed a question: 
why in the thirty pages given to twelve Anglo-Irish poets, including 
Plunkett, McDonagh and Tom Kettle, no place is found for Pearse ? 


\hallp 
THE TWO VOICES 
Spiritual Conferences of Fr. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Fr. C. C. Martinpate. 274 pp. 
(Burns Oates) 18/- 


THE 96-pace memoir of Fr. Steuart is the biography of a soul rather 
than of a man : the story of the inner struggle to follow a call to sanctity. 
It is a difficult task to write such a story; impossible unless the subject 
of the story assists at all points. When this assistance is given, under cir- 
cumstances such as those which led to the story of The Little Flower, 
we get a satisfying work. But when the material has to be eked out with 
corrective commentary, the result lacks the appeal of intimate auto- 
biography. The diaries and spiritual notes of Fr. Steuart would appear 
to have been written at irregular intervals, chiefly during retreats, and 
reflecting for the most part moods of self-reproach, if not depression; 
but apart from a few notes reflecting heroic efforts at prayer, 
little to serve as a balance for the gloom of self-condemnation. We see the 
dissatisfaction that a man of high ideals feels with all those evidences of 
original sin which make him kick against the goad, we see his struggle, 
his devotion to prayer: but we feel something of the annoyance caused 


_by torn-out pages of a book when we are left to infer or to learn second- 


hand from the author of the memoir, the peace that is given to those 
who admit in one degree or another that they are unprofitable servants. 

Fortunately the inference can be made from the conferences as _ well as 
from the memoir. These are unusual in many ways. Fr. Steuart’s tendency 
to seek the ultimate reason in all topics and use the lofty standpoint 
of metaphysics to explain difficulties arising from vision at a lower level 
might not be expected to make popular reading; but the merit of Fr. 
Steuart as a director of retreats would seem to have been this unusual 
ability to clothe such subjects as the reality and transcendency of God 
in language far different from that of the formal text-book. His use of 
scripture is guided by the principle that we'are entitled to take as intended 
for us to see every meaning of Our Lord’s words and actions that they 
will legitimately bear. This principle is followed, not by way of sudden 
insertion of a text but by taking words of Our Lord which His listeners 
understood only superficially and proceeding in the light of Theology 
to show some of the hidden depths that were present to the mind of Our 
Lord when He spoke them. 
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The third part of the book, covering 50 pages, treats of prayer in general ¢: 
and in its stages of development towards contemplative prayer. This is 
marked by an original presentation of the answers to the common problems 
concerning the prayer of petition and an appeal to readers to seek that 
ideal of union with God expressed as “I will not have my thoughts 
instead of Thee’’. 


THE COASTS OF THE COUNTRY 


An Anthology of Prayer drawn from The Early English Spiritual Writers. 
Edited by CLare KIRCHBERGER. ay 
(Harvill Press, n.d.) 15/- 


IT 1s difficult to produce a good anthology on any subject, but one on 
prayer gleaned from the early English spiritual writers is almost impossible 
to compile. It is therefore not surprising that Miss Kirchberger, though 
otherwise a competent editor of medieval English manuscripts, should 
not have been successful in her task. Moreover, she complicated her work 
unnecessarily by attempting to fit the extracts into a scheme of ‘the 
natural development of the life of Prayer . .. from its earliest childlike 
beginnings to the more rare supernatural experiences.’ For her material 
is singularly unsuited for such treatment and would probably have 
defeated even an expert in ascetical and mystical theology, which Miss 
Kirchberger unfortunately is not. It is e.g. impossible to treat either 
‘rapture’ or ‘intellectual visions’ under ‘illumination,’ since both belong 
to the chapter headed ‘Union’ ; besides distinctly contemplative prayer 
is dealt with under ‘Preparation of Contemplative Life’, whereas several 
extracts given under ‘Union’ ought to go to ‘Prayer’, and so it goes on. 
It is hard to see why ‘Illumination’, ‘Contemplation I’ and ‘Contempla- © 
tion II’ should be made into different chapters, since Illumination is of 
its nature part of Contemplation and therefore inseparable from it. 
In one of the few notes the ‘sense-soul’ is wrongly defined as ‘the outer 
part of the personality (whatever that may mean), including the physical 
and mental powers’—but surely the latter do not belong to the sense-soul 
at all. 

It seems to us that it would have been wiser if Miss Kirchberger had 
contented herself with giving us a simple collection of her manuscript 
finds, many of which are very interesting. The ordinary reader may 
have some difficulty on account of the archaic language which has been 
only sparingly modernized, though the appended Glossary is a help. 
Despite its subject matter and its dedication to a priest the book carries 
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THE GOOD CONFESSOR 


®) By Geratp KeLLy, S.J. 


(Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin) 5/- 


THIS Book is obviously meant for priests and a priest’s first reaction 
may well be one of surprise since the title of the work seems far too 
comprehensive for its size (not quite ninety pages). It is not, however, 
meant to be a work of moral theology nor does it pretend to give a resumé 
of moral theology bearing on the Sacrament of Penance; rather is it a 
consideration in a practical and very readable form of what might be 
called the art of hearing confession. It deals with such questions as the 
confessor’s virtue, stressing particularly the fundamental necessity of 
the virtue of prudence; the knowledge necessary for hearing confessions 
and the danger of relying over much on “common sense and experience”; 
the problem of sufficient matter especially in the case of ‘“‘devotional’’ 
confessions. The author has many interesting things to say on the inter- 
rogation of penitents and offers helpful suggestions on such matters as 
the confessions of converts, sacramental penances, and the old problems 
of occasionarti, habituati and recidivi. 

The book is intended primarily for the young confessor but even 
experienced confessors will undoubtedly find it both useful and invigora- 
ting. We have no hesitation in recommending it heartily. 


A.M.D. 
THE FIVE WOUNDS OF CHRIST 
By Dr. PieRRE BARBET 
Translated from the French by M. Apraxine. 
(Dublin. Clonmore and Reynolds) 3/- 


THE auTHENTICITY of the Holy Shroud of Turin has been the subject 


) of a great deal of controversy. This book is an attempt to vindicate it on 


internal evidence alone. No attempt is made to answer difficulties from 
historical criticism nor to advance historical arguments. Dr. Barbet 
rightly confines himself to his own particular subject, which is anatomy. 
Relying on such details of the crucifixion as we have from Scripture 
and on the results of his own experiments on human bodies he contends 
that the marks on the shroud are so exact that the idea of forgery is out 
of the question. His arguments are very cogent and are presented with 
great clearness and conciseness. 

This is hardly a book which will appeal to the ordinary reader. It is a 
scientific book and some knowledge of anatomy and of the terminology 
used in it is necessary to appreciate it. It should appeal to doctors and 
medical students who would derive from it profitable food for meditation 
on the corporal passion of Jesus Christ, HP, 
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IN tuis slight, carefully-wrought essay Fr. Vann uses some texts of 
Boethius to support his plea for a return to a comtemplative awareness 
of God’s creative will. We shall face the storms of life tranquilly, as 
Boethius did in the sixth century, when we learn with him the wisdom 
of inwardness and simplicity. It is the feminine side of the mind that is 
passive to the wonder of being and of God; the masculine is strong, 
active, rational. Since the renaissance this latter side has been over- 
developed; Fr. Vann envisages the future as an age in which we shall be 
driven by adversity to recover the contemplative wisdom of more fortunate 
generations who found the art of true living “‘at the still point of the turning ¢} 
world.” Be 
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the agency of Dominican Publications, St. Saviour’s, 


Dublin. Annual Subscription—£1 11s. 6d. 
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ST. JOHN OF GOD. 
By Bro. Norbert McMahon. 
The life-story of St. John of God is an amazing and inspiring one 
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